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WHAT IS A BOY 


He is a person who is going to carry on what you have started. 


He is to sit right where you are sitting and attend when you are 
gone to those things you think are so important. 


You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be 
carried on depends upon him. 


Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 


He is going to sit at your desk in the Senate, and occupy your 
place on the Supreme Bench. 


He will assume control of your cities, states, and nation. 


He is going to move in and take over your prisons, churches, schoo 
universities, and corporations. f 


; $ 
All your work is going to be judged and praised or condemned by ‘nim. 
Your reputation and your future are in his hands. Ve 


All your work is for him, and the fate of the nation and of hunani ty 
is in his hands. 


So it might be well to pay him some attention. 
- Author U 
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REF guLAT ih 
oT CIRG PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, etc. ae ee 
po’ 
aa Terre Haute has had a number of private schools, a partial 
list of which, may be compiled from Beckwith's "History of Vigo and 
Parke Counties", Mr. Blackford Condit's "History of Terre Haute" and 
other sources. l 
It is not known who was the first teacher in Terre Haute, 
but Rev. Welton M.Modesitt believed thatJoseph Thayer opened the 
first school in the village though not the first in the county. 
The first newspaper shows that R.W.Gail was teaching in Terre Haute 
in 1824. 

"The brick school house" which served also as a church, 
was býġilt in 1827 on the Northwest corner of Fifth and Walnut Sts. 
ir. Charles T.Noble, Mr.Nathaniel Preston and W.D.Griswold taught 
there at different times. 

Miss Phoebe Miller, a sister of Mr. Joseph Miller, taught 
a school for small children on Chestnut street in 1835 or '36. 
Mr. Moses Beach had a school "below Mr. Murrain's tan yard". 
The Rev. Robert B.Croes, an Bpiscopal clergyman, had a rather pre- 
tentious school in the McCall building, which stood at the south- 
east corner of Third and Ohio Streets. A scholarly gentleman, Pro- 
vost by name, kept a classical school inthe basement of the Congre- 
gational church; he dressed in excellent taste and wore his hair 
parted in the back, a style so unusual that it impressed his pupils 
as very Singular. Mr. Seymour Gookins used the same location for a 
school. 

. Other early schools listed by Mr. Beckwith in his "History 


of Vigo and Parke Counties" are A Female School, Mrs. Holmes teacher; 


Classical School, Moses Soule, teacher; Male and female school, Miss 
Hersey, teacher, another of like name kept by Mr. and Mrs.Hayes. 


This echool was located on the corner of Market (now Third Street) 
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and Oak Sts. At a later date Mr. Hayes conducted a school on the 
north side of Eagle between Sixth and Seventh Streets. 
St. Vincent's now St.Joseph's Academy, conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Providence, was at Fifth and Walnut Streets. Other parochial 
schools are connected with St.Ann's, St. Margaret Mary, St.Patrick's 


and Sacred Heart churches and English and German schools have been 


conducted by German congregations since early times. 

In 1846 the local paper carried an advertisement of the 
Wabash Female Academy conducted by Warren and Pierce. 

Professor Baird was principal of the Vigo Collegiate Institute in 
1894. The Misses Watson from Boston opened a day and boarding 
school at Sixth and Walnut in a house known as the McMurran proper- 
ty, where they provided "moral, physical, and intellectual culture 
and maternal care and course of study included English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and music. 

The Terre Haute Female College, established in 1858, exis- 
ted for ten years. St. Agnes Hall succeeded it in 1864 only to 
close in 1868. A Mr. Spencer had a school over the National Bank 
in 1868. Coates College for Women was established in 1885 and 
closed in 1897. Miss Bertha Pratt Kjng opened the King Classical 
School in 1906 on the Southwest corner of Sixth and Park Streets, 
in the former home of Mr. J.A.Parker, which is still flourishing. 
For several years Miss Sinclair Crawford was associated with Miss 
King. Girls and boys from the kindergarten up are in attendance 
but only girls are admitted to the high school, where they are pre- 
pared for college. In 1930 The King School Co. was organized and 
the school property purchased for which Miss King pays a rent. 
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The Rose Polytechnic opened in 1882, has maxsa# been 
moved outside the city limits but is still claimed as a Terre 
Haute Institution. 

Several commercial schools have flourished here- the 
first one was established in 1861 or '62 by Professor Purdy. 

He engaged Mr. R.Garvin to teach penmanship and book keeping; six 
fidnths later, in 1862 Mr. Garvin purchased the school. 

On January 1, 1871 Mr. Heinly became his partner, but he 
withdrew four years later and to Mr. Garvin belongs the credit of 
building up the school. At a later date, his son-in-law, Mr. Wm. 
C.Isbell joined him; the school was known as The ‘Jerre Haute Com- 
mercial College and Telegraphic Institute and was housed above the 
Buckeye Dry-goods store on the Southeast corner of Sixth and Wabash. 

Mr. Garvin retired about 1889 and Mr. Henry C.Miller be- 
came associated with Mr. Isbell; after a few years Mr. Miller with- 
drew ans Katherine Isbell, Mr. Isbell's second wife, became secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mrs. Isbell carried on the school after Mr. 
Isbell was unable to assist her, either closing or selling it 
about 1900. 

A Brown's Business College was opened in Terre Haute in 
1870. This is one of many Brown's Business Colleges scattered 
throughout the Middle West. The first one was organized in 1866 
by G.W.Brown; later on these schools came into the hands of H.E. 
Reed, a son-in-law of their founder. 

The local school is incorporated and the stock is owned 
by H.M.Jones, treasurer-principal, C.L.Gentry, president and Mabel 
Burgett Ogan, secretary. It is lacated at 116 S.Sixth St. and the 
yearly enrollment is about two hundred, with a staff of six teachers. 
The school is accredited by the National Association of Accredited 


Commercial Schools. The courses cover secretarial work, accounting 
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shorthand, bookkeeping, stenography, business administration, audit- 
ing, machine bookkeeping, stenotypy, typing and filing, covering 
from thirty-six to sixty weeks. A grade of 90 per cent is required 
for graduation. Students enter at any time. 


In 1898 Mr. William Garvin and Moses Pierson Akers opened 


Garvin's Commercial College. Mr. Garvin was a son of R.Garvin and w 


Mr. Akers had been a teacher in the latter's school. This school 

did not last long, as in 1901 Mr. Akers was principal of Brown's Bus+ 
iness College. He organized the Wabash Commercial University about 
1903- It is located in the Swope black on the Northwest corner of 
Seventh and Ohio streets. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 
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What Terre Haute Is Doithg for the 
Work of Practical Education. 


he Rose Polytechnic Institute, the State 
| Normal und the City Public Schools— 

f A Creditable Showing. 

H 1 r 
' Vigo CountyePublie Library 

orrespontones of the Tndianapolis Journal. 

| Terse Haure, October 2.—For natural ad- 
vantages and pleasant location, Terre Haute, 
she “Prairie City” of Indiana, is second to 
onc in the State. -The site is high and level, 
vet possessed of a natural and eficient drain- 
age. Its wide and well-graveled streets, 
| abundant shade trees, excellent society and 
yducational privileges render it desirable as 


i | city in 1853, it has in a few years passed from 
the condition of a merely ngricultural center 

i] 

' 


and river town to that of a large city, with 
wholesale business and manufacturing intor- 


asta, the terminus of nino railroads, 
which have greatly increased the area 
of its influence, made it a largo 


grain market, a center tor local distribution 
and of Jurge mercantile interests. Its popu- 
lation was in 1850, 4.000; in 1860, 19,000, in 
1870, 16,000, and in 1880, 26,042, The Terre 

Iaute and Indianapolis Railroad Company's 
hops, employing 475 men; the iron and 
aail works, making 800 kegsand employiug 
350 men with a pay-ro}l of $18,000 per month; 
ithe Wabash Iron Company witha capacity 
of 12,000 tons annually, employing 200 men; 
{he Vigo fron Company, with a capital of 
$120,000 and an annual tonnage of 15,000; the 
Phenix Foundry, devoted to milling msa- 
chinery; the Car Manufacturing Company, 
employing 500 men, witha monthly pay- 
roll of £20,000, with works under roof ‘cover- 
ing thirty acres encircled with a belt 
railway and capable of turning ont 300 cars 
a month; the Keyes Manufacturing Company, 
Ma Wabash Woolen-mills, with a capacity 

400,000 yards per annum; six flour mills, 
niiging in capacity from 100 to 300 barrels 
per day, are among somo of the manufactur- 
inginterests, 

Terre Haute bas a system of water-works 
onthe Holly plan, completed in 1872 ata 
cost of $350,000, with twenty miles of mains 
in operation anda capacity of 4,000,000 gal- 
lons daily, sufficient for all cases of domestic 
and fire supply. 

Its trade in hardware, stoves, house-fur- 
nishing goods and generat merchandiso is up 
fully to the needs of the city. It has the 
book and art stores expected in a town 
where education receives so much attention. 
Its” business and 


residence streets are 
y parate, its professional needs in 
\w, medicine and theology amply 
zeh and it has, on the whole, the 


irs and ways of a thriving city, with tele- 
hones, street-car lines, and all those con- 
‘eniencesy which mark the difference be- 
ween an overgrown country village anda 
‘riving young city. [n addition to its rail- 
mds, there is a light river commerce, 
fnich, in spring and autumn and in open 
“winters, is a profitable means of freightage. 

There is on the river bank an artesian 
well sunk to the depth of 2,000 feet through ! 
the solid rock during the oil craze of 1868. 


| No oil was found, but an unfailing mineral | 
spring, flowing 20,000 gallons an hour and 
2xhaling so strong an odor of sulphuretted 
iydrogen gas, Phat il was regarded as a nuis- | 


in i) nighbor i H 
rec ìn the neighborhood, and unsuccessful 5 690, The technical library contains 4,000 


irts were made to plug it up, The water! 


| 
a residence city. | 
Tneorparated as a town in 1832, and as al 


4 . volumes. 
D tommmeratazo—af 85° Fahrenheit, and! Jate Dr, Jo 
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eco ee ea ee 
is so dense with salts of sodium, potassium, * 


magnesium and calcium that it floais an g 
egg. f 

The sulphur gas escaping with the water is » 
used in heating steam and vapor baths, | 
whille the excess of water passed into al 
bathing-house, makes a “swimmin’-holo,” i 
which,if more artificial than “Mr. Johnson's," ' 


is certainly far salter, cleaner, and extremely 
exhilarating. The waters are highly prized by 
many on account of their medicinal propar- 


ties. 

The Wabash at this point is well stocked . 
with Potomac shad, owing to the efforis of 
Secretary Thompson. They are as gamey as 
black bass, and make a substantial addition | 
to the traditional “luck” of Wabash fisher- 
men. 

The Terre Haute Public Library is man- 
aged by the trustees of the public sehools; 
funds are furnished by a levy of ten cents on 
the hundred dollars. The subscription ak 
brary is consolidated with it, and there are 
in all upwards of three thousand volumes, 
There is a free reading-room with the cur- 
rent papers and magazines. 

THK ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

This is to be a school of practical science. 
Itisno shadow or illusion; its academic 
building and machine-shops are completed 
and a building under way for a chemical 
laboratory. The professor of chemistry, 
Charles A. Colton, E. M., Ph. D., tate of Co- 
lumbia College, school of mines, New 
York, is -on hand classifying collected 
minerals and arranging for the class in me- 
chanical euginecring, with which the school 
opens March 8. Prof. Edward $S. Cobb, su- 
perintendent machine shops, is also at work 
in his department. The collego buildings 
are located in a handsomely-planted and 
sodded campus of ten acres, in the northeast : 
quarter of Terre Iaute. The leading spirit | 
of the resident board of trustees is My. Sam- i 
uel S. Early, secretary of the board, and | 
thoroughly alive to tho interests of the 
school. To him your correspondent is under 
obligation for what is here related of the: 
school, as he also is to Professor Colton. | 

Hisrory.—Founded by the generous en- | 
dowment of the late Chauncey Rose, who in | 
1874 donated the campus and $100,000 im), 


securities, On September 11, 1875, in 
recognition of the generosity of 
Mr. Rose, the neme of the institution 


was changed from Terre Haute School 

of Industrial Science, to Rose Polytechnic 

Institute. On the same date the properties 

were transferred, and the corner-stone laid 

with appropriate and imposing ceremonies. 

In 1876 the ucademic building was completed, 

at a cost of $81,000, and the machine-shops at 

acost of $14,000, All expenses were borne 

by Mr. Rose, the aggregate of whose dona- | 
tions prior to his death amounted to $345,614, 

Mr. Rose resigned the presidency of the 

board in June, 1877, and his lamented death 

followed the ensuing August. Josephus Col- 
lett, brother of the State Geologist, was made 

president. and, with Messrs. ©. R. Peddie, 

vice-president; S. S. Early, secretary; Demas 

Deming, treasurer, and Messrs. F. Nippert, 

General Charles Cruft, Wm. A. Jones, Wm. 

Mack, R. 8, Cox, and Preston Hussey as asso- 
ciates, constitute the present board of man- 
agers, 

The faculty nre Charles O. Thompson, Ph. 
D., late principal of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Worcester, Mass., president; Prof. 
Colton, chemistry and mineralogy; Edward 
Barnes, Ph. D., higher mathematics; Clarence 


A. Waldo, A. M., elementary mathematics 
and librarian; Edward S. Cobb. superintend- 
ent machine shops, and William L. Ames, 
{nstructor in drawing. Others will be added 
as the necessities of the school and increase 
of its patronage may roquire. The nim of 
these gentlemen, both managers and faculty 
is, in brief, to offer facilities for practical 
education unsurpassed by those of any 
school of technology in the United States, 
and commensurate with tho munificent 
endowment and the wishes of the wise and 


benevolent founder. The first class is 
limited to twenty-five in number, but 
as more have already applied, the 


‘secretary is satisfied (hat instruction will be 
furnished for all applicants who may be able 


to pass the entrance examinations, The en- 
dowment fund is $110,000; the equipment 
fund $60,000; the annual Income over $25,- 


Tho library and apparatus of the 
hn Bacon, of Harvard College, has | 


i grounded in English common school branches 


Wh i Pype Lt 
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beon added to the school. The buildings are fi 
large, are adapted to their use, and aro mod- |- 
els of their kind.. The chemical laboratory 
will be aside from the main building, so that 
noxious fumes and odors will not permeate 
it. President Thompson built up the pres- 
ent schooi of PERES at Worcester, and 
much relianco is placed on his great knowl- 
edge and ability in technical education. He 
has had carte blanche in the selection of his 
faculty, who are mainly experienced profess- 
ors in schools of like character, 

The absence of proiessors of psychology, 
dead languages and the like, marks the dif- 
ference between the technical school and the 
college for general culture, of which the 


State has not less than a dozen, onch teach- j, 


ing nearly the whole gamut of human |, 
knowledge. The course of instruction is for 
males not less than sixteen yearsof age, well 


and algebra to quadratics. Tocachinstruction | 
will be given through a four years’ course in : 
mathematics through calculus, in geology, | 
mineralogy, metallurgy and mining, system- 
atic and special instruction in civil, topograph- 
icul and mechanical engineering, free-hand 
and mechanical drawing, German and French 
languages, history, English literature and | 
rhetoric. Facilities for practice will be fur- | 
nishai inall departments of engineering, 
chemistry, physics and drawing. The shops | 
will be conducted as a regular manufacturing 
establishment; the products made will, be | 
sold, and the crude labor of the students 
supplemented by that of skilled journeymen, 
who will finish the work under the inspcc- 
ton and for the instruction of pupils, The 
latter will thns be surrounded by the influ- 
ener of actual business and undar the {neen- 
live of emulation with practical handicraft. 
In this way the shops are to be made botha 
school anda commercial enterprise, and, 
with the tuition fees, which are $75 a year to 
all not bona fide residents of Vigo county 
(free to the latter), it is belioved that the in- 
come fund of $25,000 annually may be mate- 


rally increased. All students pay 
a contingent fee of $25 yearly 
for chemicals, breakago, and the like. 


Whether the making of salablo shop articles 
in paying quantities can be combined with 
technical teaching, so as to pay a part of the 
cost of instruction and material and tools, 
remains to be tested. Much can be said on 


both sides. Dr. John D. Runkle, of the Bos- f- 


ion Institute of Technology, has opposed it. 
Dr. Thompson has tried this method success- 
fully at Worcester, where the annual salable 
product is $17,000, or within $3,000 of the 
shop expenses. The Worcester institute was 
founded by John Boynton, who endowed it 
with $100,000, Hon. S. Salisbury gave $200.- 
090 more. 
annually for the school on condition of free 
tuition to twenty pupils. ‘The Hon. Ichabod 
Washburne donated the machine shops, and 
President Thompson has boen at the head of 
these great interests for fourteen years. In 
a report made in 1878 Prof. Thompson state 
that the institution had given Instruction t 
389 young men and had graduated 44 per 
cent., or 166. The average number of gradu- 
ates is 21; the annual expendituro, $25,000, 
or about $1,200 per student. The president 
adds that of the 163 graduates almost all are 
jeading virtuous lives; 
have sought, secured and followed the busi- 
ness for which they were fitted, and that the 


q | of the common-school system, being neither 
o| & high school, academy, or college, but a 


that the graduates | tend the normal, The diploma is by State 


Shtciinical department of Purdue | 
sity, where, under {he instruction ot i 
Win. A. Goss, graduate of the Massach tis 
t Institute of Technology, courses are give!) in 
1 (a) carpentry and joinery, (b) wood-curnin,: 
: and (c) pattern-making; iniron, (a) vise work 
(b) forging, (c) foundry work, and (djins 
chine-tool work, The steam engine of ih 
; horse power, with the accompanying wood on 


patterns from which the parts we 
| cast, nnd the great Variety 
i of work oxhibited in wood nnd 


iron at the State fair, all made as class-worl 
‘by the twenty students in the school of me- 
chanic arts of Purdue University, are pal- 
pable proofs that manust education has not 
een ignored in the State agricultural school, 
THE STATE NORMAL SUHOOL. 
The State Normal School, organized in 
1270, graduated its first clas3 of nine students 
in 1872, and in the ten years following hus 


graduated cighty-one ladies and fifty-five | 


gentlemen, About half of these ure teach- | 
ing in the State, or about 144 per cent. of the | 
14,000 public school teachers of Indiana, Of 
its first class, W. W. Parsons, Iloward Sandi- 
son and Michael Seiler are 


faculty. Seven are dead. Among the earlier 
graduntes was S. 8. Parr, formerly junior 
teacher in Indianapolis High School, and 
afterward one of the Normal faculty; the 
Misses Amy and Ruama Wales, Rachel King 
and Rosanna Lindsay, of tho Indianapolis 


schools, besides many names familiar to Jn- 


diana school men as teachers, principals and 
superintendents of the beat schools in the 
State. They nre but few as compared with 
the great host of Indiana teachers, but their 


welghtand influence ix already felt in the | 


State. These are not of the class 
brought “professional 
disgrace. There are normal schools 
and normal schools. In Indiana, 
asin other States, the namo “normal school” h 
covers a multitude of educational sins, and is | 
applied to schools also which might be bet- f 
ter called academies, as they make the edu- 
cation of teachers but one of the many kinds 
of education they propose to furnish. 
Itisnot the graduates of State normal 
schools in the Western States who have 
brought discredit on professional teaching; } 
they are rather among the leaven which is 


+ who have 
teaching” — into 


working reform in teaching. 

Allexperience in education proves that, 
to educate the individual or the race, we must 
expend money, not make it, and all attempts 
to eyado this Iaw bayo proved failures, and 
will to the end. -Only private endowments 
or State aid can build up the best kind of 


In 1869 the State set aside $50,000 | Professional svhools, in cither law, medicine 


or teaching. The misconception as to the 
use of normalschools and professional work | 
has come by calling things by their wrong | 
names. f 

The Indiana State Normal School is a part | 


technical school, having for its distinctive ` 
puspos instruction in the science anid art of | 
teaching. Tuition is free. The students 

pledge themselves, if possible, to teach in the ! 
schools of Indiana twice as long as they at- | 


law equivalent toa State certificate, relieving | 
the holder from county examination. Cradn- 


bigh positions many of them had filled |#tes command readily from $50 tu $150 per | 
demonstrated the soundness of tho pedagogi- | Month, and there are not enough to supply 


cal ideas and methods followed in technical 
education in Worcester Free 
‘Technology. 
lowed mechanics, a. fact which is worthy of 
nole.. The country lives mainly by agricul- 
ture and mechanics; chemistry, civil en- 
gineering, physics, and drawing are, hand- 
maids to agriculture and mechanics. 
rom tho ripe experience of Prof. Thomp- 
son, the Rose. Polytechnic Institute has 
much to expect, and with an equivalent fund, 
with shops and buildings already up; witha 
faculty in sympathy with him; a board of 
managers composed of eminent gentlemen, 
and entirely aloof from the dangers due to 
State schools from sometimes parsimonious 
Legislatures; in a wide-awake Western city 
already one of the educational centers of In- 
diana, recognizing as he does the necessity 


the demand. There aro three courses of in- 


Institute of |Struction—one year for college graduates, 
Ialf the students have fol- |tW0 years for high-school graduates, three | 


years for those who take both | 
academic and professional work. There | 
300 women and 200 =o men | 


in attendanco annually, of whom about 25 | 


‘receive diplomas. Of the 332 new students j 
of 1881, 207 were children of farmers. 42 of | 


inechanics, 22 of professional men, anil 36 of | 


i 


day laborers. Since the school was organ- 


zed 3,200 different students have attended; 


406 were from Vigo county, 89 from Parke, 
81 from Hendricks, 77 from Marion, 
county in the State is represented; 52 are 


Every 


from Illinois, 16 from Ohio, and 5 from Ken- 
tucky. The trustees are Murray Deiges, of 


Sullivan, president; Joseph Gilbert, of ‘Terre 


Haute, secretary; Barnabas C. Hobbs, of 


I 
’ 


members of the |f 


of small classes, and personal teaching at the Bloomingdale; John M. Blosa, Superintend- 
desk, or bench, or forge, or machine, as the; Ct of Public Instruction, Indianapolis; and 
case may be, there is no reason why thej George I. Reed, of Peru, 
Rose Polytechnic School of Terre Haute! , The board of visitors are W, T. Harria, 
should not become the center of manual ind Ll. D., of Concord, Mass; W. H. Payne. 
struction in mechanics and industrial arts in| Professor of didactics, Michigan University: 
the Mississippi valley. and Superintendent TI, S. Tarbell, of Indiam 
Rose Polytechnic Institute will find a wor] 8Ppolis. The faculty are George P, Browt 
thy co-laborer In industrial education in the President ond teacher of didactics; Wli 
Se B= pe ihe a pee Brown, yA DY LR tne her Guana 
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, history and gov- 
AL M., reading 
literature; Nathan Newby, M. 
muttheniitics; Michael Seiler, geography 
Ruth Morris, grammar; H, Sandison, meth- 
ods of instruction; &. Norton, Buglish; An- 


séfenees) WI We karst 


| ton Shide, musio, aud G. W. Thompson, pen- 
'manship and drawing. 


The entire faculty 
are harmonious and a unit in the interests 
and management of the school. The moral 
and social atmosphere of the school is of the 
highest order, Your correspondent visited 
the various class-rooms, was courteously re- 
ecived, nud every pains taken to show 2the 
working of the school. In the science rooms 
were several school-made pieces of philosoph- 
ical apparatus—a Barker's mill made by Pro- 
fessor feti Brown out of elder tubes, an “in- 
termittent spring” apparatus of two old cana 
and a bent piece of tube, ete., etc. Professor 
Brown is giving special atlention to teaching 
the students how to construct inexpensive 
philosophical and chemical apparatus for 
class uso, Heis giving an eminently practi- 
eal character to bis scienco work, and tis} 


eMforts should be supplemented by at least a j 


thonsand dollars’ worth of apparatus, 

‘The ‘Terre Haute public schools are among 
the bestin the West. There are 9,000 chil- 
dren entitled to school privileges, of whom 
nearly 3,000 are over 15 years of age. There 
are but 3t illiterate children, between the 
ages of 10 and 2l,inthecity. There are 4,059 
sittings; 4.310 pupils enrolled, of which, 32L 


| are over Lo yenrs old. The average daily at- 
> tendance for 1831 was 3,147. 


‘The average to 
a teacher is 42 pupils, The number of visits 
made to the schools in 1831 by parents and 
(viends was 2,069. Of the 4,310 enrolled, 
2.363 attended over nine months; 260 with- 
drew on account of sickness; 500, to work, or 
+ learn trades; 213 left the city; 18 died. and 19 


: were suspended for persistent violation of 


rules. À 
The average number of teachers is $1; the 
average salary, $526; cost of instruction, per 
average pupil belonging, £12.61; cost of 
supervision, 95 cents per pupil; total 
cost per year, per pany including 
repairs, rents, cte, nand 6 per cent. 
interest on improvements is $16.03 per pupil 
yeariy. ‘the tuilion pay-roll is $4,000 per 
month, The salaries of tho three school 
` trustees, the superintondent, the clerk and 
minsic teacher is in total but $4,513; the fuel 
bill, $1.093; the total salaries of janitors, 
33,137; the total school printing bill, $166.75; 
the suppty bill, including books for indigent 
pupils, #599; iusurance, 3743; gas, S71; attor- 
neys’ fecs, 3100; value of school property, 
$152,000; one-half interest in the Normal- 
school building. $75,000; local tuition tax on 
4100 is 8 cents, on each poll 25 cents; library 
tax 2 centa, State school tax 16 cents, etc. 
As the school system ig about the same in 
size ay in Evansville and Fort Wayne, and 
one-fourth that of Indianapolis, comparisons 
t can readily be mado as to relative expense. 
» The annual report of Superintendent Wro. 


| U. Wiley i3 unique among schoot reports, It | 


‘ fairly bristles with information through its 
bricf twenty-eight pages, has no “wish- 
washy" essays, or theorizing, or any of the 
customary stupidity of the thicker kinds of 

‘city school reports. Mr. Wiley has been on 
Í the ground fourteen years, is perfect master 
of the-situation, in harmony with the board 
and teachers of both public, high and 
Normal school, and is, on the whole, one of 
the most uscful men in the schoc!s of In- 
diang. ‘There portisat once a calendar, 3 
“Green book, a high-school catalogue, and 
a secretary's report to the board, and stamps 
its compiler (who, be it said, knows nothing 
of this “puff if any so choose to regard it) 
asa business school manager and superin- 
tendent entirely removed from fine-haired 
theories and experimental supervision, at the 
expense of the public moneys. 

Tho statistics given above will compare 
favorably with those of any school system of 
equal size in the West, as may be found on 
comparison with other reports. 

The High school has enrolled 1,235 pupils, 
of whom 217 have finished the full course of 
faur years; 213 were enrolled in 188i, of 
whom 173 were in attendance on the last 
tay of the school year, and average attend- 
Mitty Sh. 

The cost of tuition was $2523 per pupil 
Forty-two of the cily teachers were educated 
inthe Wigh-school. The principal, Wm. M. 
Byers. rencives $1,250 a year, the three first 
assistants 3809, and two second assistants 
860 cach, 

Tie school is alive. The course is four 
veara, Only Creek iacleetive in the school. 
The course H popular with the pupils and 


pursnoa Tha graduacny class averages 20. 
They take two evenings for graduating 
tile Lie apera-hottse, Every student i 


tava hisapiceu. oud ihs door receipts, after | 
ae: WG rent ard expenses, amounted | 


in (Salts $200, wien was putto the lemnefit 
of the High-school at the discretion ot the 
faculty. The graduating class were in aver- 
age age eighteen years and ten months, 
showing the power of the school in holding 
pupils through the course and into nature 
age. 

The weak points observed, amon» others, 
are the antiquated and uncomfortable fural- 
ture of some of the rooms; tho writing of 
questions on tne black-board for pupily to 
read at forty feet during the monthly eram- 
ination, which was in progress atthe ligh- 
school; the fact of ten monthly written ex- 
aminations through the vear in all branches, 
wearing and exciting both pupils aud teach- 
ers unnecessarily, and a relic of barbariam in 
school history. The sessions of the ligh- 
school are two—furenoon and afternoon. 

But it is easier to criticise than to perform, 
and in so excellent a system of schools, both 
public and private, as are to be found in 
Terre Haute, there is much to praisa and 


little to condemn. 


DECEMBER 7. 188%, 
ROSE ORPHAN. HOME, 


A Sketch of the Handsome Btrnc- 
ture Now Nearing Com- 
pletion, 


A Comfortable Home for Orphan 
Children— When it WII be 

Ch Ox | ah og we 2 

Almost every citizen knows the his- 
lory of the Rose Orphan Home, how 
that philanthropist donated a portion 
of his wealth for the care of the 
orphans. The home is nearly com- 
pleted. Jt will not be many months 
before iLis rendy for the reception of 
the little waiis. To estabiish this 
Home Mr. Rese gave $100,000 of Terre | 
Hante & Indianapolis railroad stock | 
aul $50,000 of Evansville, Terre Hante | 
and Chicago railway stock. In addi- 
tion he willed $150,000 worth of pro- 
“perty, making in all tlie maghificent 
sum of $300,000 to be devoted. to the 
care of the intherlees and motherless 
children. The wise action of the well 
known and honorable gentlemen whom 


is well known to all. 

An Express reporter visited the 
Home yesterday, and found it exceed- 
ing all expectation, Mr. M. T. Lew- 
man. oneof the contractors,took the re- 
porter in charge, and went with him 
throngh the magnificent buildidgs. 
They started at tha large cottage on the 


entrance to this structure is very fine. 
On the first floor are two large sitting 
rooms or kinder gartens, where fhe 
children wili be assembled of even- 
inga. Over theso silting rooms are 
large dormitories. In front-of these 
dormitories are the matrons’ room and 
the sick room. The third story is one 
large room, which will be used as n 
childrens’ play room, Here the little 
ones can assemble on cold or rainy 
days and play to their hearts’ content. 
The finishing of the rooms isadmirs 
ble. Itis all of hard timber, and the 
floors are of the hest Georgia pine. The 
ventilation is excellent, There are 
| | grates in every room, and in some two. 
| |There are nnmerons closets, “linen 
all almirably arranged for the difer- 
ènt purposes for which they will he 
naed, 


Mr. Rose placed in charge of the trust | 


Aae 
F The reporter was then taken to the prn: 


`| anall cottage, northwest ofthe large 
cottage. This is arranged similar to 
the first ecttago. On the first floor isa 
larve sitting room, with two grates, ‘Lo 
the south of the sitting roomis the 
matrons’ room. There are closets and 
linen rooms on this floor. Inthe sec- 
ond story isa large dormitory, with a 
matrons’ roomand closets on the south 
side. On this floor are also wash and 
bath rooms, The third story isa large 
play room. To tha rear of the cottage 
is a fine porch and bay windows, 

Tho chapel is a model bnilding, The 
entrance ig of stone, and is grand and 
imponing. Itis large, well ventilated 
and well lighted. When finished it 
will be as handsome a place of worship 
as there isin the city, 

‘rhe entrance to the main building 
surpasses anything of tbe kind in the 
city. Corridors connect with the hal! 
leading back from the main entrance 
with the chapel and school room. ‘l'o 
the right of the main entrance is the 
reception room, with a large bay wit- 
dow. ‘fothe leit of the entrance is the 

;superintendent’s otce. Back of this 
‘is the snperintendent’s private room, 
i which has a large bay window, an iron 
lenfe, closets, ete. Back of the super- 
| intendent’s office is his dining room, 
which connects with the waebaead bath 
room, Kast of this is the employer's 
dining room. To the rear of this is 
the main dining room and the serving 
irnom. Below the main dining room 
lia the bakery and store room. Begin- 
| ning at the bakery a large elevator rnns 
up to the third story, which can be 
used for either freight or passengere. 
Mr. Lewman led the prgn up the 
back stairway, which starta in 
tha rear of the main dining- 
room, to the second story, and then 
into a long hall. Along this ball are 
sleeping rooms, and one. sick room. 
There are also linen rooms, closets, etc. 
The front part of the second story has 
| five large rooma, all well sùpplied with 
closets, bath rooms, ole. Here the 
main stairway reaches from the maio 
entrance up to the second story. Mr. 
Lewman assnred the reporter that the 
stairway will bea fhe piece of work. 
On the tbird floor there sre. seven 
roomsin front, which can be used for 
noy purpose. The remainder of the 
apace in this story is devoted to a play 
room, and closets. Each of the three 


stories of the main building has n fine |- 


balcony over the main entrance. From 


the balcony over the third’ story a fina! 


view of the city and the country nortb | 
and south was obtained. Mr. Lawman | 
says that he has taken the level.of the 
top of the building. and finds that there 
are not more than two feet ditference 
between that and tha top of the Nor-| 
mal school building, +The roof is en-; 


jtirely of slate, and was put on with | 
east side of the main building. The]/sreat care. The school rooms, which i 
‘are east of the main building, are large 


and airy, and are on the first toor. 


From the front the building presents 
n fine appearance. The chapel, main 
building and school are fronted with 
stono and Zanesville, Ohio, pressed 
brick, laid with black mortar. 

To the rear of the first cottage or 
rathor directly north about one lun- 
dred and fifty feet a large building 
will be erected, where all steam gener- 
ating, washing, ete., will be done. Jt 


i Will be far cnough away to prevent all 


damage from accident. è 

The miscellaneous work, such ns 
plumbing, glazing and: paàintingrete., 
has been well done.: Theo system of 
ventilation is very thorough, as is also 
that of drainage, Kentine etc. Numer- 
ons grales are placed throughout the 
bnilding, and if fire is desired instead 
of steam it can be had. | 

The Dunbar Hardware company, of! 


rooms, wash rooma, bath rooms, cte.,| this city, has furnished all the iron 


work, and Mr. Lewman saya that they 
have supplied everything satisfactorily. 
This alone has been quite a largeitem, 
and speaks well for home 


Sore 


enterprises, | 
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Following the cession by Virginia to the United States in 1784 of the Northwest 
Territory and its organization in 1787 the Territory of Indiana was set off in 
1800 and in 1601 Governor Herrieon granted a licence to Henry Fayrans to trade 
with the Misamis at Terre Haute. This wae the little village on the hill where 
the settling basin of the “ater Works stands at First and Locust. Following 

the purchase by Harrison in 1809 at Ft. Wayne of the 2,900,000 acres later 
called Harrison's Purchase this ras thrown open to settlement June 3, 1016 and 
the first lands sale took place Septe § of that year. At thie sale thirteen 
tracts of land were bid off by Joseph Kitchel who aasigned his rights to five 
others who formed by an agreement made Sept. 19, by which they became known 

as the proprietors of the Toan of Terre Haute. Teo of these tracts were those 
lying west of Seventh street from Locust to Fopler, 416 acres which was bought 
for 32.13 an acre end from Foplar to Hulman, 46] acres at 16.00 an aoredfit 

was on these two tracts thet a town was laid out, the plat filed Oct. 25 and 
the lots sold Oot. 50 & 31, At this sale Christopher Harrison bought among 
others lot 9 at the NY cor. of 5th end walnut for which he agreed to pay $110.00 


< but he seems to have failed to make the agreed payments for this lot was still 


unsold on the dissolution of the agreement and it was again sold, together 
with the one next north to Curtis Gilbert who paid for the two lots 9 & 10 
on Nov, 15, 1827 the sum of $5.00. 

Gilbert held the lots nearly four yeere and sold them Sept. 16, 1881 for 
#90200 to an association kmown as the Terre Haute Sehool Society who proposed 
to build a schocl house thereon and establish and manage a school therein. 
the Society issued certificates of stock, valued at $65.00 cach to those who 
invested and at its highest point there were 140 such shares in existences 
Shortly after this there was erected on these two lots a two story brick 
building in which was held a school taught at various times by Charles F, Noble, 
Nethaniel Freston and W.D. Griswolde 

For some reason the stockholders could not agree among themselves and in 


1835 Amory Kinney petitioned the Circuit Court to order the property divided 


VICO COUNTY PUBLIC Mrrpapy 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


N 
among, the nesenpCsaP Ae ) 


This was done by selling the lots separctely at public sale where 79 
went to Andrew Armstrong for $700 and lot #10 to Lucius He Ssott and James 
Wasson for $350,00 and after deducting $7645 for Clerk's costs and $15.00 
for the sheriff the remainder wes divided among the stockholders and the School 
Society ceased to existe 

At Armstrong's death in 1847 lot #9 went to his two daughters who in 
turn, dune 23, 1648 sold it to Father Simon Petit Lalumiere for $600.CO and 
he in turn conveyed it to the Sisters of Providence of St, Mary-of-the-Woods 
Jane 29, 1849, 

Lot #10 was sold by Scott and *“asson to Bishop Simon Gabriel Brute 
Jane 12, 1837 for $500e00. 

Lot #11 on which stands St. Joscph's ohurch was sold by the proprietors 
to Charles Thompson Nove 23, 1822 for $5.00, by his heirs to “emas Deming for 
$60.00 including lot #153, by Deming to Curtis Gilbert Var. 15, 1650 
for $80.00 + $15.00 later inoluded undiv 4 of WA of Si14-12-9 by Gilbert to 
Thomas Houghton Auge 11, 1641 for 3575.00 and by Houghton Maroh 16, 1853 to 
Bishop Maurice de Ste Palais for $800900. 

Lot 712, on which stands the boys’ school, was one of the lots given by 
the Proprietors to the County as part consideration for the selection of 
Terre Haute as the county seat and the Agemt of the County, James Farrington, 
sold it to George Clea whose heirs transferred it to frsom Uoenoh, he to 
Wane Be Tuell cnd Tuell in turn to Bishop de St. Falais Auge 20, 1857. 

Dece 1, 1873 John Kroeger of Trenton, Mercer Coe, Nede sold to Francis 
Neubauer of Albany, NeYe for $100.00 his undivided one third of the building 
and lot at Neie Cope Sth & Walnut in THe mown as St. Bonaventure's Lyceum 
being the premises conveyed to Bonaventure Keller, Pius Kotterer and John 
Kroeger from Anastasia Brown by decd of about May 1, 1872. 

Subject to e mortgage of $8,000.00 comering the premises which Neubauer 


assumes 1/3 pert thereof as part of purchase nmeye 


Whereas en Associaton has been formed in the town of Terre Heute, County of 


Vigo and state of Indierm by the name and style of the "Terre Haute School 


Society" for the purpose of procuring a scite, creoting a school house thereon 


and providing for the esteblishnent and management of a school therein xxxxxx 


and have purchased two lots of land xxxxxxxx designeted as numbers nine and 


ten for §90.00 and recuested a conveyance to Russell Ross, Joseph Miller and 


William C, Lintons 


An association formed in the Tow of Terre Haute by name and style "T.H. School 


Sooiety” for the purpose of securing a site, ercoting a school house thereon 


and providing for the establishment end management of a school created a 


stock divided into shares of $5.00. Composed of James B, McCali 5 shares 


Joseph Miller, two shares 
Macon MeFadden, two shares 
Samuel "e <dmonds, two shares 
William F, Dexter, four shares 
Charles F, Scranton, one share 
Devid Linton, one share 
William Ce Linton, one share 
amorey Kinney, two shares 
Curtis Gilbert, two shares 
Charles Ge Taylor, one share 
Moody Chamberlain, four shares 
Samuel Eversol, one shere 
Joseph Last, two shures 
Brittain M, Harrison, one share 
Thomas Farsons, two shares 
Henry Koss, one share 

James Ross, one share 

Elijah Tillotson dre, three shares 
Will4em Mars, two shares 
Francis Cunningham, two shares 
henry Redford, two shures 
Daniel He Johnson, two shares 
Williem Kamage, four shares 
Salmon right, one shire 
Jemes Bradt, eight shares 
John Britton, four shares 


5% holders = 129 shares = $645.00. 


Seba Hs Woloott, onc share 
Dems Deming, one share 
Russell Ross, four shares. 
Charles Te Noble, two shares 
John MoKray, ome share 
Willdeam Pe Dole, one share 
Ivester Sibley, one share 
Willdiam Taylor, two shares 
Celeb Crawford, one share 
Lewis “edford, two shares 
vames Wasson, tvo shares 
Horece Blinn, two shares 
Silas Hoskins, two shares 
William Merrimen, two shires 
Henry Allen, two shares 
Ransom Miller, two shares 
William Ppobst, one share 
Theodore C, Cove, one share 
John F, King, one share 
Septer Fetrick, one share 
John Sibley, one share 
Thomas Houghton, four shares 
Enoch Dole, six sh«res 
Lucius He Scott, one share 
Gorsham Re Jaccues, one stare 
John F. Cruft, twenty shares 


Russell Koes, Joseph Miller and W.C. Linton (trustees) bought lots 9 & 10 of 


Co Gilbert for $90.00 Septs 16, 1531. 
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EARLY SCHOOLS OF TERRE HAUTE INDIA 
-= cee. HANA ROOM 
ee". co. martha & eater y MUA 
Ro The material for this paper has been taken entirely 
99 from notes made by Mr. W.H.Wiley, former superintendent of 


schools, for a book on the subject-"The Terre Haute Schools", 
whieh was in process of preparation at the time of his death. 
For the greater part, the items are just as written by Mr. 
Wiley. 

Mr. Wiley says: "A connected history of the earliest 
educational facilities is impossible by reason of a woful lack 
of recorded details. 

The claim is made with a good degree of cer&ainty 
that Lucius H.Scott was the first person to teach school in 
this vicinity. At any rate, he came here in 1817 from Vin- 
cennes and stopped for a little while at Fort Harrison. 

While there he taught the children of the garrison; and Ĉar- 
oline Taylor, who, many years later, became the wife of Isaac 
Ball, the undertaker, was"the little girl of the school" 

Mr. Joseph Thayer taught school in Terre Haute before 
the year 1823. He was most likely the pioneer in this work in 
the whole county. He conducted his first school in a little 
room in the rear of the first residence of the settlement on 
the South-east corner of Ohio and Water Streets. | 
| About this time there came hither also a Mr.Rathbone. 

This gentleman gained some distinction in that the big boys of 
the school locked him in on Christmas and burned brimstone be- 
neath the floor. 
One R.W.Gail seems to have been a man of affairs as 
well as a teacher. An advertisement in "Osborne's newspaper" 


in the year 1824 says that he would receive "most kinds of pro- 


j Tie les E ho 


2 duce in payment for tuition"; and that, by the way was the not 


unusual mode of settling such bills in those days. In furthur 

discussion of Mr.Gail, the record shows that “it might have been 

possible in that day to have seen a well-grown youth on his way 
” to the temple of learning with a sack of beans on his shoulder 
with which to pay his way." One boy was known to have settled 
his account with a bushel of walnuts. 

Also in 1823 there came from the East Miss Esther West, 
who conducted a primary school in a small room down on the Prai- 
rieton Road sometimes called "Strawberry Hill". She came at the 
solicitation of John Scott and his wife Nancy (Olney)Scott, whose 
daughter Lucinda married Timothy 0.Gilman, and these latter be- 
came the parents of Flora Gilman Gulick founder of our "Terre 
Haute Boys' Club". 

Added to these already noted, the Rev. David Comfort, 

a Mr. Riddle with a little school on the corner of 7th and Cherry 
Streets, on the commons, Mr. Annabel, Miss Locke, Charles T. 
Noble, and possibly others whose names have not been preserved in 
the meager records will bring this narrative down to the time of 
the erection of "the brick school house", on the North-west corner 
of 5th and Cherry Streets. 

These persons represent the old, and most of them now 
stand for little more than a name in educational history- all hav- 
ing taught prior to 1828, but at least one of them-"Uncle Charlie 
Noble" will be remembered by many of the present generation, for 
he lived until Jan.25, 1887. Mr. Noble taught practically "all 
over town" having taught one school in a building at 6th and Cher- 
ry Streets, in Mr. Fuller's property, the lower story of which was 


occupied by a treadmill carding machine. One school was on 2nd 


Street between Ohio and Walnut Streets; one on 6th between Ohio and 


-3- 
Walnut; mone on 4th Street between Cherry and Mulberry, near the 


site of the present Hook school building, and to him was accorded 


the distinguished honor of teaching the first term in the brick 


school house under the auspices of the "Terre Haute School Society". 
The brick school house was built by the Terre Haute 
School Society, which purchased lots 9 and 10 of the original tewn 
l plat, situated on the North-west corner of 5th and Walnut Streets. 
| The transfer of these lots was made Sept. 16, 1831, by Curtis Gil- 
| bert, "sq. fora consideration of $90.00. At this time the build- 
ing had been fully completed. Certain parts of the walls of this 
building are still preserved in the Catholic Girls' School now occu- 
pying the site. As given by one of the first pupils, the reason 
for building on this corner, which was then almost out of town, 
was that it was "out of reach of the din and distractions of busi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately there came about a set of conditions 
rendering the closing of the affairs of the School Society a neces- 
sity. There being fifty-three stockholders, it was not practicable 
to divide the property, so it was sold Jan.16, 1836- James Farring- 
ton buying lot 9 for $700.00 and assigning the same immediately to 

à one Andrew Armstrong, and lot 10 being taken by James Wasson and 
Lucius H.Scott for $350.00. Soon afterward the property passed 
into the hands of its present owners and the Catholic Girls' School 
was organized. 

In 1831, Miss Mary C.King, of West Sheffield, Conn. 
came to Terre Haute 2nd opened a school in the Fuller building at 
6th and Cherry Streets. She continued this work until the Fall of 
1834, when she became the wife of Curtis Gilbert. 

"A quotation from the recollections of one of the pu- 


pils of those days will be in order- "In 1831, there were no public 


=A 


schools here, and when a private school was started, it was well 
patronized, as the people were anxious for book-learning. The lit- 
tle children had no desks, but were expected to kneel upon the floor 
and place their slates upon the seats when they wished to write" 

It would appear that private schools flourished during 
the period between 1832 and 1838, and that semi-occasionally a short 
term of public school was taught under the jurisdiction and pay of 
Harrison Township. Among those who had private schools during this 
period were: Misses E. & M.Harris (recently from the East), Mr. Cyrus 
Fisher, Mr. John Brown, of whom it was said by one pupil- "He took 
the starch out of our sails although he never actually flogged us." 
Mrs. P.Murphy and Miss C.McClellan, Mr. J.R.Wheelock assisted by 
Miss Nancy B.Warren (Miss Warren afterward became the wife of Ben- 
jamin Hayes), Myss Ann T.Hayden. 

Miss Phoebe Miller kept a school for little children 
on Chestnut Street near 3rd St. "The house was small and built of 
logs with a puncheon floor. The children sat on long wooden benches 
without baeks, with their feet dangling toward the floor, except 
when they stood up in line before the TESS and spelled their 
lessons". 


Benjamin Hayes especially deserves to be mentioned 


“here as a teacher. This was his chosen work for more than a quar- 


ter of a century. He taught at different times in the Congregation- 
al Church basement, in the Brick school house, in the lower story 
of the old Seminary building, on North Srd St., North-west corner 
of 3rd and Oak, and finally in the front part of his own dwelling 
on Eagle Street. He had the reputation of being a strict discip- 
linarian and some of the men of the present day feelingly recount 


some vivid experiences under “Uncle Benny Hayes". But everybody 


F 
gladly admits that "he was thorough and made the scholars learn." 
He had His delight was Arithmetic and he stoutly maintained 
that "a boy mst go through the Arithmetic three times before he can 
be said to know how to cipher". He taught subscription schools for 
the most part, and occasionally was sufficiently well patronized to 
need the services of an assistant- One of these was a Miss McCracken. 
‘r. Hayes was chosen to be one of the 

chief teachers during the first years of the successful establish- 
ment of the free public schools. Altogether it may be said of him 
that in his day he exerted a wide influence, having taught many 
men who have since become prominent in various walks of life, both 
here and in different parts of the country. In short "Benjamin 
Hayes was the crowned head of the pedagogues about the year 1857, 
and a consciencious votary of the rod for the government of the 
onli ds 

Dr. ¥#.W.Parsons, for many years president of the 
Indiana State Normal School, went to school to Uncle Benny Hayes 
for two years, studying reading, writing, spelling, a little arith- 
metic and something that was called parsing, and fully confirms 
the "ligkin and larnin" program of the day. Uncle Benny Hayes was 
on the first teachers' pay roll in 1853. He had taught many pri- 
vate schools before the above date, and returned to that kind of 
service in his declining years, the last term being in his resi- 
dence on Eagle Street. 

Mr. Nathaniel Preston taught the last term in the 
Brick school house. Also among these early teachers were Rev.Edwin 
Ray, Addison Smith and James Gardner. 

During the period from 1838-53, there were many 
teachers, among whom was Mr. Moses Beach, whose ambition seems to 


have been to make his pupils good spellers. He seems from accounts, 
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He seems, from accounts, to have been successful. 

W.D.Griswold taught about ten months during the year 1838- 
39. General Charles Cruft and Capt. John H.Hager were numbered 
amongst his pupils. 

About 1840, Mrs. Hunt, a sister of Charles T.Noble, taught 
with Seymour Gookins, and a little later, about 1843, Mr. Gookins 
conducted a school in the basement of the Congregational church in 
company with Benjamin Hayes. Mrs. Hunt continued her school until 
1850 when she was succeeded by Miss Jane Hersey, who taught a pri- 
vate school until the opening of the free public schools, when she 
sold her building to the trustees and became a teacher in the vari- 
ous districts and grades until her death, Jan.13,1892. 

Some one has recorded that in 1840-41 a Miss Wyat taught a 
school on S.5th St. 

Besides teaching in the"Brick School House", Mr. Henry Teel 
also taught in a building at the corner of 3rd and Locust; about 
1850 he quit teaching to engage in other business. 

Early in the forties, the Rev. Robert B.Cross, an Episcopal 
clergyman, taught a more pretentious school on the south-east corner 
of 3rd and Ohio Sts. Charles Cruft, afterward a general in the war 
of the Rebellion, was an assistant teacher for a season. 

In 1851, Rev. &.M.Knapp, pastor of the Universalist Church, 
opened a school in the basement of the church with two assistant 
teachers- Miss Lizzie McKennon and Miss Mary Burton. This school 
was in session until the following April when Mr. Knapp died suddenly. 

In 1851, Mrs. Margaret E.Fowler came to Terre Haute, and 
for several years she and her sisters successfully conducted a pri- 
vate school at the corner of 7th and Poplar Sts. 


In April 1853, Terre Haute became incorporated under the 


act of 1852, and began her career the 30th of May, following. 


a 

From this time until the summer of 1863 will include, as may be 
seen, the last desperate struggle to firmly establish free schools 
in Terre Haute. 

The first effort to establish free public schools in 
Terre Haute, independent of Harrison Township, may be dated Jan.21, 
1853, when Moses Soule, Virgil J.Burnett, James Hook, Amory Kinney 
and Joseph Cooper appeared before Isaac M.Ray, a justice of the 
peace, in and for Harrison Township in Vigo Co.,Indiana, and took 
oath that they "would faithfully discharge the duties of school trus- 
tees of the town of Terre Haute during their continuance in office, 
according to law and the best of their ability. The enumeration of 
the children between the ages of five and twenty-one years within the 
city limits was reported to be,-boys 615; girls 709; total 1324. 

Several "early candle light" meetings were spent by the 
in trying to secure the rental of school rooms; in drafting rules 
and regulations for the government of the schools; in electing three 
male teachers: T.D.Isham for one quarter at $50.00 a month and Benja- 
min Hayes and C.F.Fopdt at $125.00 a quarter; and instructing the 
city clerk to advertise in the "Prairie City" for six female teach- 
ers. Also it was voted by the board to purchase land at the corner 
of Third and Oak Sts. at a cost of $1000.00 and erect thereon a two- 
story brick building 50’x 28° at an expense of $2000.00 for the con- 
venience and accommodation of one-hundred to one hundred and fifty 
scholars. Under contract this house was to have been completed 


against the first of December; but as a matter of fact it was not 


ready for occupancy until far along in the year 1854 at a cost of 


$3530.00. 


The mecting of the board on the 9th of June was note 
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worthy for the postponement of the opening of the schools "till the 
first of September next", and the recinding of the election of T.D. 
Isham, Benjamin Hayes and C.F.Frost as teachers. 

The Vigo County Seminary property was purchased by the 
trustees Aug.1, 1853, for the sum of $7631.00, which was something 
near the value of the buildings with no consideration for the land. 
From this date until the donation to the State as a site for the Nor- 
mal School buildings, there was conducted in it , one of the graded 
schools of the city, known as the Fifth Ward School. 

In regard to the transfer of this property Mr. Wiley 
syps,- "Educational interest had so grown in Terre Haute that in 1865 
it was the only city in the state which offered under the law estab- 


lishing the same, any inducements for the location of the Indiana 


‘State Normal School. These conditions were repaated after the 


great fire of 1888. 

During the summer, the Jane Henry school, a small frame 
building of one room on leased ground, situated on S.4th St. was se- 
cured at a cost of $300.00. 

Church basements were fitted up for schools and a com- 
mittee recommended certain candidates for teachers. Wm. Ross was to 
be principal, but being unable to secure a superintendens , Mr.Ross 
was transferred to the superinten dancy at a salary of $800.00 a 
year. Mr. Ross also taught in the high school; he held the position ° 
until July 14, 1854. Seven teachers were employed "gor a quarter" 
and this number was soon thereafter increased to thirteen. Sala- 
ties of teachers ranged from $33.00 to $41.50 per month for men and 
$16.50 to $40.00 per month for women. 

At the opening of the schools Sept.12, 1853, schools were 
located in the following places: The County Seminary, a building of 


four rooms; The "Jane Hersey Youse"~ a small frame building of four 


=O. 
xXammg—x One room, on leased ground, situated on S.4th St.; A two-room 


house in "Sibley-town" 3rd and Locust; The Temperance Hall of one 
room, Basement of the Congragational Church; Basement of the Univer- 
Salist church; Basement of the old Baptist church on the west side 
of 4th St. between Mulberry and Esgle. 

On August 10, 1854, the school board voted to suspend 
the schools until January 1855. Funds were lacking and also the 
school law of 1852 had been declared unconstitutional. No public 
schools were opened again until 1860, the buildings being rented in 
so far as possible for private schools. 

Ten years later Prof.Loomis taught in a building on 
the west side of the public square. One Prof. Jacobs occupied the 
Baptist church in 1848 and also in 1852-53. 

Col. Wm.£.McLean taught a three months term in the 
basement of the Universalist church in the year 1851; his assis- 
tants were Miss Jane Hersey and Miss Tillotson. This same place 
was occupied in 1860 by Professors Thurston and Frost, later by 
Giles Hathaway, ad later still by a Mr. Vertie. 

Commencing in the fall of 1856, Philip B.O'Reiley 
taught the first Catholic school for boys on the corner of fth and 
Ohio Sts. In 1858 he was assisted by Miss Anna Callahan. Later 
Mr.O'Reiley became connected with the public schools. 

From 1860 to 62 Miss Winship and Miss Williams taught 
at Sth and Poplar and Miss McCloud at 6th and Walnut. The Misses 
Whiting conducted schools in the Congregational and Methodist churches 
about the same time. 

As to the qualifications of the early teachers, Mr. 
Wiley says: "From 1816 to '38, anybody could teach school who could 
raise a subscription. From 1838 to '44, school matters were in the 


hands of the District meeting and politics and religion not infre- 
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quently controlled the vote and the decision. 

From 1844 to'55, three examiners were appointed by 
the Judge of the Circuit Court to examine applicants for schools 
and certify the subjects they were able to teach. Teachers must be 
of good moral character." One of the statutes passed in 1855 says: 
"No person shall be licensed as a common school teacher unless he 
or she may possess a knowledge of orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and English grammar". 

It is said that during the early years of the schools 
the small boys and girls usually began each new term at the first 
of the book, and with a slow teacher, it sometimes happened that 
the spelling class failed to reach the goal of the previous year. 
One parent said of his boy,-"Frank got to the 'Fox' last term, but 
I'm afraid he can't do it this term". The young men and women 
began where they left off last year. 

The first superintendent, Mr. Wm.M.Ross, was elected 
to that position in Sept. 1853 and served until July 14, 1854. 

On August 10, 1854, the trustees voted to suspend the 
city schools till the first Monday in January 1855, but they were 
not reorganized until'1860. For the next five years there was 
little need for a superintendent, and much of the school property 
was leased to teachers for subscription schools. 

In the mean time Prof. J.H.Moore had been so success- 
ful with his private school that when the free public schools were 
reorganized in 1860, he was chosen unanimously to be superinten- 
dent. He entered upon his duties Sept.5, 1860 and held the office 
until March 17, 1862, when he resigned to enegae in the practice 
of law. It is due to his memory to record here that Mr. Moore 
was especially fortunate in his teaching of the higher subjects 


to the older students in the school. 
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Mr. Joseph W. Snow came from the East to become su- 
perintendent, and served from Sept.1, 1862 until the end of that 
session. Mr. John M.Olcott served as superintendent from Aug.17, 
1863 till Sept. 4, 1869. 

Mr. William H.Wiley was called to the superintenden- 
cy of the schools at the opening of the session of 1869-70. 

Mr. Wiley came to Terre Haute on the first day of April, 1865, as 


principal of the 4th District School. At the close of the term 
in June he was advanced to the principalship of the High School. 
After four years of service in this capacity, Mr.Wiley, then less 
than twenty-seven years of age, was notified that he was"elected 
Principal of the high school and General Manager over all the 
schools in the city over which this board has control, at a sala- 
ry of $1600.00, said appointment to take effect Sept.1, 1869". 
Mr. Wiley resigned Aug.1, 1906 at the clase of thirty-seven 

years of service as superintendent, the longest term in the same 
city of any superintendent in the state, if not in the entire 
West. Altogether Mr. Wiley served the Terre Haute Public Schools 
for over forty-one years. 

The building at the corner of 3rd and Oak Sts. is 
our oldest school house. It was called the old Third Ward and 
afterward the Ross School, so named for Fred A Ross, a former 
mayor of the city. Before the erection of the Crawford building 
this school became greatly crowded, one year the first grade 
reaching an enrollment of 130 pupils taught by Miss Marietta Gro- 
ver. Some time later the white children were transferred ant to 
other buildings and colored pupils assigned to this building. 
Later still the colored children were transferred and primary 
grades of white children were taught here for twenty years. 


During the tornado and flood troubles this building was used for 


— 
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a hospital. This school was finally discontinued and the building 
sold. 

The First District school, now the Hook School, on the 
south-west corner of 4th and Mulberry Sts. was built on land dona- 
ted for a sminary by the Terre Haute Land Company. This grant was 
made a few weeks before Indiana was admitted into the Union, but it 
was a little over forty years before the school was built in 1857. 
It was built by James Hook and was known as "The City School". 

It was a ten-room, two-story house with a high basement. The base- 
ment was used as a Town Hall for a number of years. John B.Gough, 
Henry Ward Beecher and other eminent men lectured here. 

The high school was started in this building in 1863 
with six students. William Crozier was principal until 1865 and 
W.H.Wiley from 1865 to 1869, when he became superintendent of 
schools and the high school was moved to the Indiana State Normal 
School building. The building was named for James Hook, the con- 
tractor, who was a prominent business man. The present building 
was erected in 1878. 

The Second District or Hulman School built in 1867 is 
now used as an annex to Wiley high school. 

The THird District or Crawford School was built in a corn field on 
South 3rd St. in 1871-72; it was named for Andrew J.Crawford. 

Besides the Ross School, two others of the older =^? 
schools have been discontinued and the buildings sold. These are 
the 4th District or Voorhees School, built in 1864 and named for 
Senator Daniel W.Voorhees; and the 5th District or Sheridan 


School built in 186700n land donated by Chauncey Rose, and named 


for Gen. Philip Sheridan. 
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» The law of Indiana was amended May 13, 1869, so as to 
require the establishment of separate schools for colored children, 
wherein tuition should be without charge, and equally open to all 
Previous to this time, it had been necessary for the colored people 
if they should receive any educational advantages, to secure the same 
through private schools established and maintained at thetr own ex- 
pense. In accordance with this new law, the trustees rented the 
A.M.E.Church and chose Zachariah M.Anderson to be the first teacher. 
The school was opened Sept.6, 1869. During the first year 116 were 
enrolled and an average attendance of 77 was maintained. This 
school was moved to several different locations until in 1885, when 
it was moved to the new building erected by the trustees. This is 
the 12th District or Dunbar School 

In the mean time the Tenth District or Booker T.Wash- 
ington school was organized and later the building at 13th and Dean 
Streets was erected. 

In 1885 the 14th District or Lincoln School 
was organized and in 1889, the present building erected at 16th and 
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The first constitution of Indiana, framed in 1816, made it the 
duty of the legislature, "to provide by law for a general system of 
education, ascending in regular gradation from township schools to a 
state university, wherein tuition shall be gratis and equally open to 
all." Congress had provided in 1784 that one (sect.16) of the thirty 
six sections into which each township should be divided, be designa- 
ted as school lands, the proceeds from the sales of which, were to be 
ugedadded to the fund. 

By September 1831 enough moneyhad been realized in this 
way in Vigo County to buy a lot for a County seminary and outlot num- 
ber 43 was purchased for $100.00 of W.C.Linton as agent for the heirs 
of William and Joseph Montgomery. 

The lot was on the east side of Sixth Street, between 
Mulberry and Eagle Sts. where stands to-day the main building of the 
Indiana State Teachers' College. 

A town meeting was held in the court house in May of 1835 
to discuss the erection of a building but it was not until June of 
1844 that the Board of County Commissioners were able to contract for 
the erection of the seminary building. It was completed and opened 
to students in the winter of sf 1847 with E.Thompson Baird as presi- 
dent. 

The building was a two story brick structutewith shutters 
at the windows, two doors in the front and two chimneys at each end. 
‘It faced Sixth Street and was broader than it was deep; a picture of 
it may be found in Mr. Oakey's Greater Terre Haute. Mr. W.H.Jewett 
was one of the teachers and Mr. Benjamin Hayes, known as "Uncle Benny" 


is remembered by a number of our citizens. He employed the peculiar 


method of punishment of rubbing a boy's face against his stubbly beard 


aks 
A picture of him, given by his son, hangs in the Fairbanks Library. 


The letter of the law could not be followed for the pu- 
pils were required to pay a tuition fee to help support the school. 
It existed only five years but maintained a high standard during that 
period. At least six of the teachers were college men and the others 
were well qualified. One teacher was Mr. J.G. Stevenson, who later 
became Librarian of Congress. 

The constitution of 1851 changed the scope of the public 
school system to include only elementary and secondary schools. 

An act of legislature on June 12, 1852 authorized the establishment 
of such a system and ordered the county commissioners to dispose of 
seminary properties and turn the proceeds into the common school 
fund. 

in accordance with this law the Vigo County commissioners 
on August 4, 1853 authorized the axtakixshmenk County Treasurer, r. 
N.F.Cunningham and the Auditor, Mr.Albert Lange to sell at the court 
house door at public sale the seminary lot, building and equipment. 

The property was sold to James Hook for the town of Terre 
Haute for $7,600.00. Thirty one dollars additional were paid for 
the fixtures. The names of graduates of the seminary may be found 
in Beckwith "History of Vigo and Parke Counties" from which most of 


the preceding account is derived. 


Bechwith, í Vigo & Parke Counties 

Bradsby, History of Vigo County 

Oakey, Greater Terre Haute & Vigo Co. 
Condit, History of early Terre Haute 
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Counting from the beginning by years, the systematic super- 
vision of public school education was slow in coming to be recog- 
nized and accepted as the best if not the only means of securing 
harmony of interest and proper progress in the various lines of 
work. And, still, suverintendency was throughly well established 
by almost every town and city in the State before the Indiana 
Legislature,enacted a measure, in 1873, permitting the employment 


ent 
of a Superintend,and paying him out of the Special Fund. 
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Note: While the facts detailed in this chapter are to deal with 
local history, some of the observations may have a somewhat wider 
i application. 
At first, our citizens in their town meetings instructed their 
teachers what to teach and how much, following rather sparingly the 
, meager outlines of the first legislation on the subject. "All the 
schools from 1816 to 1824 were subscription schools, payable by the 
month"; and this condition of our educational affairs continued 
almost without NY by reason of the lack of any appreciable 
amount of public money, for the next fourteen years . The teachers 
of those days were "specialists" in a peculiar sense of the term. 
One insisted on emphasizing Reading and developed his hobby to in- 
clude Elocution. Another one claimed for Spelling the chief place 
in the education of the community, and trained his pupils to know 
orally Webster's Elementary Spelling Book 'by heart'. Nor was the 
champion of Arithmetic backward in claiming that 'the scholar 
. should cipher through the book three times and do every sum in it, 


before he could be fit for business". Geogravhy had earnest 
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advocates; and the wild 'Music'of"the States and their Capitals" 
hag an echo even now in our little plays of "The District School" 
of the old days. "The singing teacher" and "the writing-master" 
did not permit themselves to be ignored- "boarding 'round," and 
gathering in small sums of money from the pioneers for drilling 
their children "to perfection in twelve lessons". This state of 
affairs practically made each and every alleged teacher of the 
village his om supervisor, and dependent only on the credulity 
and support of his patrons- these knowing full well in advance the 
specific to be administered as an antidote for the ignorance of 
their children, and subscribing therefor some money and "Most 


kinds of produce in payment for tuition". 


1838 - 1853 

The Harrison Township board of trustees, composed of three 
members and changed every third year, with John Boudinot apparently 
in service continuously, came into power in 1838. "This Township 
Board had the general oversight of educational affairs"; and, upon 
request of the citizens thereof, was authorized by law to appoint 
three directors for each district. These directors were in immediate 
charge of the schools in their respective districts, subject to any- 
and all orders of the school meeting. The teacher could call on 
his directors for advice and assistance in matters of discipline, 
the admission of pupils residing outside of the district, and the 
purchase of small articles for use in the school. However, most 
of the meager equipment of those days was deciced upon and furnished 
by the teacher himself, along with the care of the school house at 
his own expense in money or labor. The school meeting continued 


to vote on the course of stucy, anc sometimes settled aggravating 


cases of discipline. The small boys and girls usually began each 
new term "at the first of the book"; and with a slow teacher, it 
sometimes happened thatthe spelling class failed to reach the goal 
of the previous year. Of two patrons, discussing the progress of 
their children in the school, one said to the other- "Frank got to" 
Fox! last winter, but I'm afraid he can't do it this term". The 
young men and young women began where they" left off last year". 
And so,: for thirty-seven years, our educational efforts were under- 
taken without any regard to systematic arrangement, or real progress. 
Upon the organization of the Board on the 2lst of January, 1853, 

it was "voted to send the President to Cincinnati and contiguous 
towns where graded schools are in operation, for the purpose of 
collecting such information as he may deem to be useful to this 
Board in view of introducing a similar organization in this town". 
While no tangible results came from this movement, it is known that, 
about this time, the Trustees elected" a principal teacher of the 
schools, two male teachers, and the Clerk directed to advertise in 
the Prairie City for six female teachers". The Trustees were just 
now holding no less than three meetings a week; and, at one of 
these," several of the teachers were present to consult with the 
Board with regard to books, division of labor, and various other 
matters connected with the approaching session of the schools". 

The preliminary work of organization had moved so slowly and ir- 
regularly that, before they were fully aware of the fact, the 

year was well into the month of June; and the Trustees "abandoned 
the opening of the schools till the first of September next"- 
paying the principal teacher twenty dollars in consideration of 


the delay and disappointment in not opening the schools at the 


advertised time". During the summer, the Trustees occupied 


a 


much time and energy in leasing church basements, buying property, 
and hunting for a suitable man to take charge of the schools. "The 
services of no Superintendent having been engaged, the Board wrote, 
August 5th, to the Rev.Barnas Sears, of Massachusetts,one of the 
leading educators of the country, to send a competent man without 
delay, at a cost of $800 or $1.000 per year. The records are silent 
to the fact, if this effort ever even met with any response. On the 
15th of August following," On motion of Mr.Hook, the President and 
Clerk were appointed a committee with Mr.William M.Ross with refer- 
ence to becoming a teacher in the city schools, and to employ him, 
if they think proper, for three months; and, also, to engage what 
other teachers are necessary." Soon afterwards, notice was given to 
the public through the Prairie City that the schools would open on 
the 12th of September. In the final adjustment of teachers and 
their salaries in preparation for this important event, Mr.Ross was 
“transferred from the position of a teacher to that of Superintendent, 
at the rate of $800 per year", and immediately taken into the confi- 
dence and counsels of the Board of Education. And thus superintend- 
ency had its beginning in 1853. 

One gathers from the records of that year that the Superin- 
tendent made valuable suggestions and recommendations on textbooks, 
the course of study, and discipline in the schools; but the Trustees, 
apparently loth to relinquish authority to their agent to carry for- 
ward the work, carefully arranged in advance "to be present at the 
Seminary at 7 o'clock A.M. on the l2th instant." The minutes for 
that date show that "the Board met this morning at the Seminary, 
all present, to attend to distributing the teachers and scholars, 


which having done, at all the public schools in town, adjourned." 


With only seven teachers at the opening and thirteen at the close 
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of the session, and the Trustees taking an active part in the ex- 
amination, classification, and disciplineof the pupils, the Super- 
intendent doubtless had much time to devote to teaching. In fact, 
one learns incidentally that he was the ranking teacher on the force: 
a certain pupil "having been suspended from the brick school house 

. by his teacher,and having joined himself to the High School without 


making due satisfaction to his former teacher, the Clerk was directed 


tls 


to inform Mr.Ross, teacher of the High School, that it is desired by 
the Board that the boy be not received by him until prover satisfac- 
tion be made." Again, the Trustees by resolution, on the 4th of May, 
1854, determined to still occupy the chief place in the administra- 
tion of educational policy "by proceeding next Monday morning to ex- 
amine the schools with a view to grading them." This work was begun - 
as advertised, and prosecuted "as thoroughly as was thought necessary"; 
but it appears that not all of the pupils were present on that occa- 
Sion, Since "Mr.Burnett was joined with Mr.Ross as a committee to 
examine such scholars as may present themselves for a place in school,. 
and have not been examined by the Board." The beginning of the end 


of this school season of educational activity was rapidly approaching 


| 

| 

| 

| Pi On the 14th of July, the Board "voted to excuse the Principal, Mr. 

| 

| Ross, from further attendance this quarter, and Mrs.Landon as well, 

| and pay them according to the time emoloyed." During his emcumbency 

| 

: from september 9,1853 to July 14,1854, Superintendent Ross was paid 

| $764 ~ one of the vouchers, inserted here to show the form, reading- 
"No.69, Wm.M.Ross, Superintendent, one quarter's teaching.....$200." 

x The school term was shortened a week, for lack of funds, and a vote 


of confidence given to the teachers- "offering all, who desired to 


return, places for the next quarter, commencing on the first Monday 


in September next." This action was reconsidered, on the 8th of Aug,. 
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and only three persons re-elected. One of these, Mr.Ross, was to be 

known as Superintendent. Two days later, with a full meeting of the 

Board, it was "voted to suspend the city schools till the first 

Monday in January,1855;" and, with this suspension, William M.Ross' 

name disappears from the records of the Terre Haute public schools. 
1 For the next five years, there was little need of a Superin- 


tendent of schools. The Trustees meanwhile, were proceeding labori- 


bee 


ously, and in the face of much opposition, with the erection of 
buildings at Fourth and Mulberry streets and at Third and Oak Streets, 
husbanding carefully the little sums of money coming to the credit 

of the corporation from the State; and leasing their property to 
teachers for subscription schools. However, the letting out of school 
rooms and the annoyance of collecting rents reached a climax on the 
6th of August, 1858, in the Board "resolving to tender to Prof. 
J.H.Moore the use of the second and third stories of School House 
No.4, corner of Fourth and Mulberry streets, for three months, free 

of rent, for the purpose of establishing therein a first-class 

graded school." Mr.Moore had come to Terre Haute from St.Louis, at 
the earnest solicitation of a few men bent on better schooling for 
their children; and was so successful from the first in conducting 
his private enterprise that when the movement for the reorganization 
of free public schools for the city became certain of accomplishment 
by the Trustees , in 1860, he was chosen unanimously to become 


Superintendent. 


ee ere 7 James H.Moore entered upon his duties as 
r J .H.Moore Superintendent of schools, September 5, 
_ Picture | 1860, and held office until March 17,1862, 
Pee 2 RA J when he resigned to engage in the practice 


of law. Afterwards went to the war, and died of disease. 


ape 


The schools were convened on the first of October, with 
eighteen teachers, for a term of five months, at a cost of $500 
for Superintendent Moore's services. It was for the most part a 
quiet session- the great majority of parents and pupils cheerfully 
accepting every effort of the authorities to secure a workable 
programme of instruction and reasonable uniformity of progress for 
all departments of the work. A committee of twenty prominent cit- 
izens was appointed by the Board "to visit the several schools and 
report their condition through the public papers." The term closed 
on the 22nd of February, 1861, and the children and teachers marched 
in a public procession in honor of the day. The Superintendent sub- 
mitted his annual report to the Trustees on the llth of March- 
a new thing in our educational history,- which is given here in 
its entirety: 
"Aggregate report of the Superintendent of the Public Schools 
to the Board of School Trustees. 
Whole number of scholars registered , 1,122; boys,624; 
girls,498. Whole number over 2l years of age, 2. 
Average daily attendance, 751 3/4. 
Books used- McGuffey's Spelling Book, 
Goodrich's Reader 
Ray's Arithmetic 
Butler's Grammer 
Davies! Algebra 
Mitchell's Geography 
Cutter's Physiology 
Davies! Geometry , and 
Willson's History 
Number of scholars in primary lessons,84; Reading,1,038; 
Spelling,1,038; History,7; Algebra,32; Geometry,5; Physiology,16; 
German,120. J-H.Moore, Superintendent 


In his second year's work, Superintendent Moore secured a 


Considerable increase in the school enrollment, enlargedthe scope 
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of study in the upper grades, allayed criticism of public education, 
and filed a report at the close of the term very similar to that of 
1861. It is due to his memory to record here that Mr Moore was espe- 
cially fortunate in his teaching of the higher subjects to the older 
students in the schools. 

Next, Joseph W.Snow came from the East to become Superintendent 
of the public schools. He began his labors on the frist day of Septem- 
ber,1862, and resigned at the close of that same session. His scho- 
lastic attainments and affable manners made him popular and efficient 
as a teacher, but his lack of real sympathy with the audaciousness 
of the West was a handicap to the most satisfactory results in the 
supervision of schools. He succeeded, however, in securing a large 
increase in the enrollment of pupils over either of the preseeding 
years; but scarcely held his own in the matter of their regular 
attendance. His final report to the Trustees followed rather 
closely the form of Superintendent Moore's first one; and is insert- 
ed for the benifit of statisticians:-— 

"Report for the School Year.commencing September 29th,1862, 
and ending April 10th,1863: Number of teachers employed, 19; Men 7; 
Women, 12. Average daily compensation of men, $2.42; Average daily 
compensation of women, $1.14. Number of boys enrolled, 773; 

Number of girls, 652; Whole number of pupils, 1.425. Average daily 
attendance, 766. Branches taught- Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English, Grammer, Geography,History, Algebra, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronony , Geometry and Latin. 

Books used - McGuffey's Readers and speller, Ray's Arithmetic 
and Algebra, Pinneo's Grammer, Comstock's Philosophy, Andrews and 


Stoddard's Latin. Grammer and Reader, Willson's History, Smith's As- 


tronomy, and Davie's Geometry. 
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Number of students studying each branch- Orthography,l,425; 
Reading,1,425; Rriting,1,065; English Grammer,367; English Compo- 
sition,292; Arithmetic,1,074; Algebra,18; Geography,702; Natural 
Philosophy,10; History,20; Latin,12; Astronomy,17; Geometry, 2. 
Joseph W.3now, Superintendent." 
3 This document shows that the enrollment of boys was still quite in 
excess for that of the girls - that all students,regardless of ad- 
vancement in Spelling and Reading - that Writing and Arithmetic 
were practically coordinate studies - that Grammer and Composition 
were quite largely separated in their treatment — that Geography was 
pursued by half of the whole number of pupils, while the report of 
Supt.Moore merely mentions the name of the authorized textbook ~ 
and that first year work had been done in Latin. In short, a study 
of the two reports quoted above will show substantial progress in 
the school work for the first three 'short" years of our educational 
efforts. Mr Snow returned to New Hampshire. 
The Administration of JOHN M.OLCOTT, from 1863 _to 1869, merits 
a separate and somewhat elaborate notice in this connection. A 
graduate of Asbury University, and with considerable experience in 
affairs educational, he became Superintendent of these schools 
August 17,1863, and held office until the 4th 
of September, 1869. Upon his arrival in the 


Picture 


city, to begin work, Mr Olcott found the 
J .M.Olcott 
the material equipment to consist of the 


County Seminary building of four rooms, the . 
2-room house in "north Terre Haute," and the buildings later known 
as the "Third Ward" and "the City School"~ twenty schoolrooms in all, 
fairly well supplied for those days with maps, charts, and black- 


boards. "The City School" basement was comfortably fitted up for 
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all kinds of public meetings. During his incumbency, "Professor 
Olcott," as everybody called him, planned and brought to pass many 
omprovements in the classification and the instruction of the 
pupils, so persistently urged - even compelled - parents to give 
attention to the regular attendance of their children at school, 

4nd "obey the rules", that many became rebelious, and greatly bet- 
tered the teaching force by means of frequent meetings and personal 
instruction and direction in their arduous duties. Superintendent 
Olcott's administration was strenuous from start to finish, frequently 
subjecting himself to the criticisms of conservatives. He was im- 
patient of delays in the improvement of school conditions; and prompt- 
ly challenged those counseling moderation, to justify their conclu- 
sions. The schools accomplished a very important and necessary work 
under his supervision. In his "Sixth and Last Report", Mr.Qlcott 
submitted to the Board he had been accomplished in the schools 
during the year- comparisons of statistics with 1887-68; tabular 
exhibits of attendance, examinations and promotions of pupils; the 
standing of classes, and the programme of the graduating exercises 
of the High School, including a beautiful class song; the catalogue 
of the High School, and a list of those students promoted to it from 
the Districts; and emphasized the value of the High School to the 
community, and called attension to the ever growing necessity of a 
good public library. The report, also, contained an intesesting 
and instructive table showing the attendance of pupils, the number 


and pay of teachers, and cost of the schools from the tuition fund 


for six years, as follows: 


see next page 
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Items for years 1863-4 1864-5 1865-6 1866-7 1867-8 1868-9 
Whole number of pupils Heol 6420 2519 3021 $121 3168 
Average number of pupils LESS 1464 1541 L724 > A or 1939 
Average daily attendance 948 1320 ooo L656... He9e 8 39 


Average daily absence 198 144 142 126 105 100 
Aver.per cent of attendance 82.5 90.2 90.8 93 94.5 94.8 
Belonging the entire year 574 890 1010 1065 Ti Sn 1238 
Belonging less than a month &9 130 119 154 132 148 
Whole number of teachers 2L 20 24 30 35 oe 
Aver.Num.of pupils to teach 54 64 64 61 59 62 
Whole amount expended $6, $8, $ $14, $ $ 

for tuition 158,50 727.50 9,975 .478.75,18.260 17.750 
Aver.caily wages of $1,62 ives $2,08 $2.59 $2.61 $2.86 
teachers $ $ $1, $1, Sl, 
Whole cost tuition monthly 684.867 827.75 997.50 608.75 826.00 775.00 
Cost per pupil monthly 60cts 59cts 64cts 90cts 96cts Əlcta 
Cost per pupil yearly $5.41 $5.96 $6.40 $8,12 $9.60 $9.15 


Superintendent Olcott, throughout his tenure of office, had 
been associated with the lesding men of the city as Trustees; and 
Albert Lange, John H.O'Boyle and Edward B.Allen constituted the 
Board at thetime his successor was chosen. He was retired chiefly 
for autocratic methods of discipline; énd.lack of sufficent knowl- 
edge of German and French which he was to teach in the public schools. 

Note-See Ind.school Journal , Pages 299~-318-275-379~1&69. 

William H.Wiley was called to the superintendency of the Terre 
Haute Public Schools at the opening of the session of 1869-70, and 
resigned at the close of thirty-seven years of service, August l, 
1906- the longest term in the same city of any Superintendent in the 


State, if not in the entire West. 


different counties of the State, finally settling 


| —--~------- s Mr.Wiley was born on a farm in Rush County , Ind. 
| i 
Ww di, | December 28, 1842. By the time he became nine 
! Picture | 
| å 
| W.H.Wiley | years of age, his parents had moved to four 
| | 
| l 
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in Marion County, where he received his 


elementary education at the district school. In September, 1859, he 


entered the North-Western Christian University- now Butler College- 


where he was graduated from the Classical Course on the 24th Of 
June,1864. In the meantime he had taught a district school of four 
months in Hendricks County, at $1.25 a day, and taken a full course 
in Bryant and Spencer's Commercial College. Upon graduation from 
the University, Mr.Wiley taught for six months in an Academy at 
State Line City, Indiana, and came to Terre Haute, on the first day 
of April, 1865, as Principle of the Fourth District- now the Voorhees 
School. At the close of the term in June, he was advanced to the 
Princiralship of the High School, in which position he achieved a 
good nameas teacher and disciplinarian- having in charge, at "the 
City School," an enrollment of 774 pupils in the Grades, and 106 

in the High School department. After four years of service in this 


Pe Lee 2 T a capacity, with his summer vacations largely spent 


| 18%%. 57 | 

t 5 in assisting to conduct Teachers! Institutes over 

I P | 

ae ; i the State, and in securing his Master of Arts degree, 
l PET | 

iL S23 Mr.Wiley, then less than 27 years of age, was select- 


ed to become the leader of educational progress and plans in this 
good city. He was notified of their choice of a Superintendent of 
Schools by the Trustees in this rather formal document. 
"Terre Haute, June 3, 1869. 
"At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Common 
Schools of the City of Terre Haute, Indiana, held on the evening of 
this day the following order was adopted, viz: 


On motion, it is ordered that W.H.Wiley be and he is hereby elected 


principal of the High School and General Manager of all the schools 
in the city over which this Board has control, at a salary of ($1600) 
sixteen hundred dollars per annum, said appointment to take effect 


September 1, 1859. I hereby certify the above to be a true copy from 
the records of said Board of Ttustees. 


ee O U 
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E.B.Allen, Secty." 

It was evidently in the plan of the Trustees to begin 
Mr.Wiley's services immediately, since the subjoined letter bears 
the same date as the one notifying him of his election to the 
superintendency : 

Terre Haute,June 3, 1869 

W.H.Wiley, Esqr. 

General Manager Schools. 
Sir: I am directed by the Board of Trustees of the 
Common Schools of the City of Terre Haute,to inform you that 
they will meet in regular session on Tuesday, the 15th in- 
stead, at which time they desire you will nominate to said 

Board the several principles and teachers of said schools for 

the ensuing year, for their confirmation, and to arrange 

salaries, etc. 
Very Truly, 
E.B.Allen, Secty." 


The summer of 1869 was spent by the new Superintendent in 
preparation for the coming year's work. Some repairs must be made 
to the school property, and additional school rooms leased; arrange- 
ments completed for the transfer of the High School to the State 
Normal building; the abatement of considerable ill feeling on the 
part of certain patrons because of the action of the Trustees in 
declining to continue the services of Mr.Olcott as Superintendent; 
the selection and assignment of teachers to their several depart- 
ments of work; and a mastery of the course of study, in force in 


the schools. 


The session was begun auspiciously on Monday, the 4th of 


dlas 


4th of September, 1859- a rarely beautiful day, which happily proved 
to be the avant courier of a long and sufficiently tranquil adminis- 
| 


tration of public school interests in our city. 
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